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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. IV No 3 December, 1917 

HOWELL COBB AND THE CKISIS OF 1850 1 

In the secession movement of the fifties, Howell Cobb of 
Georgia was one of the small group of southern democrats of 
distinctly unionist principles. He has received only slight at- 
tention in the standard histories, and is remembered principally 
as an ardent proslavery man and a leading advocate of secession 
in I860. 2 His leadership in the final movement for disunion and 
the part he played in the establishment of the confederacy have 
tended to obscure the character of his statesmanship in earlier 
phases of the struggle over the extension of slavery. Cobb's 
public career extended over the years 1842 to 1860, a period 
characterized on the whole by extreme sectionalism. Cobb was 
always ready with a good word for slavery and was never back- 
ward in defending the south from attack; but along with his sec- 
tional views he held an intense national patriotism, seeing no 
necessary incompatibility between them. Indeed, his uncom- 
promising advocacy of unionism, especially in connection with 
the compromise of 1850, alienated him completely from his party 
associates in the south; and his political advancement was sac- 
rificed solely because of his fight against disunion. 

Cobb was not yet twenty-nine years of age when he took his 
seat in the twenty-eighth congress as the representative of the 

1 This paper was read at the joint meeting of the American historical association 
and the Mississippi valley historical association in Cincinnati, December, 1916. 

2 James F. Bhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 
(Hew York, 1906-07), 1: 117. "His [Cobb's] devotion to slavery and southern in- 
terests was the distinguishing feature of his character." Bhodes quotes with ap- 
parent approval Horace Mann's dictum that Cobb "loves slavery, it is his politics, 
his political economy, and his religion." Theodore C. Smith includes Cobb in a 
group of extremists "of the Davis and Yancey type." parties and slavery, 1850- 
1859 {The American nation: a history, vol. 18 — New York, 1906), 52. 
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sixth district of Georgia. Remarkably self-controlled for so 
young a man, lie never indulged in the outbursts of sectional 
rancor so common at the time, but strove rather to emphasize 
the national point of view. His speech was free from offensive 
and threatening expressions, and his manner to opponents, even 
under great provocation, was courteous. He quickly estab- 
lished himself as a man of strong unionist feeling and became 
popular with the like-minded element in congress. Further- 
more, his skill in debate and familiarity with parliamentary 
procedure made him a leader on his side of the house. 

The conflict which culminated in the compromise legislation 
of 1850 began in the closing days of the twenty-ninth congress. 
Two days before adjournment, in August, 1846, a bill was intro- 
duced carrying an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used in pay- 
ing for any territory that might be obtained from Mexico. 3 On 
the same day Wilmot introduced his proviso prohibiting slavery 
in any such acquisition. This proviso was incorporated in the 
bill, the entire southern delegation, with the exception of two 
Kentucky whigs, voting against it. The senate struck out the 
proviso and killed the bill; but an ominous situation had de- 
veloped. 

In the second session of the same congress, another bill was 
introduced, carrying this time an appropriation of $3,000,000, to 
settle the war with Mexico. The Wilmot proviso was again pro- 
posed as an amendment, and in the debate Cobb addressed the 
house. 4 He made a plea for fairness and liberality in the legis- 
lation for the territory won by the exertions of all the people 
of the United States. He did not recognize any moral aspect 
of the north's unwillingness to see a further extension of slav- 
ery. Both parties to the controversy he regarded as engaged 
in an effort to further economic and political interests ; the right 
of the people of both sections to participate in the fruits of the 
victory over Mexico was undeniable ; and, as free soil and slav- 
ery could not exist in the same place at the same time, Cobb 
thought a division of the territory the only practical way out of 
the difficulty. He put the argument for a compromise in the 
strongest possible light by contending that, if this dispute were 



3 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 1211. 
* Ibid., 29 congress, 2 session, 360-363. 
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peaceably settled, the long contest over the extension of slavery 
would be ended, since the status of slavery would have been 
determined in all the land owned or likely to be acquired by the 
United States. At this stage of the struggle Cobb advocated 
the extension of the Missouri compromise line, the principle of 
congressional nonintervention not having as yet become the 
southern rallying cry. 

Some time later Cobb expressed the opinion that had the 
southern representatives stood together it would have been pos- 
sible to secure an extension of the Missouri line. 5 Certainly 
Georgia democrats were for a time favorable to such a settle- 
ment, as was indicated by their vote on a resolution introduced 
in the Georgia senate in November, 1847. 6 But the Calhoun 
influence was beginning to work against a compromise, and the 
time passed when the north could be induced to accept the Mis- 
souri line, if, indeed, such a course had ever been possible. 

Throughout both sessions of the thirtieth congress, conven- 
ing in March, 1847, interest was centered on various bills for 
the organization of government in the Mexican cession and in 
Oregon. The Oregon matter was settled in August, 1848, but 
all efforts to adjust the question in the other territory were 
futile. Much angry debating took place, however, and the ex- 
citing interchange of views and the fixed determination of the 
north to exclude slavery from the territories lent strength to 
the Calhoun following. For some time Calhoun had been urg- 
ing southerners to abandon party allegiances and act together 
in defense of their sectional interests. Before a meeting of 
southern representatives and senators, in January, 1849, he laid 
a carefully prepared paper known as "The southern address." 7 
It reviewed the history of the sectional fight over slavery, and 
showed how the northern states had violated the constitutional 
guarantees of the institution. The aggressive policy of the 

8 Cobb to Lamar, June 26, 1850, in Cobb manuscripts. These papers are in the 
possession of Cobb's daughter, Mrs. A. 8. Erwin, of Athens, Georgia. Portions of 
the Cobb manuscripts were included by Mr. TJlrieh B. Phillips in his edition of the 
"Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb correspondence." A further selection is now being 
prepared for press by the present writer, under the title ' ' Cobb papers. ' ' 

« Glenn to Cobb, December 1, 1847, in ' ' The correspondence of Eobert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, ' ' edited by TJlrieh B. Phillips, in American 
historical association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 2: 89. 

''The works of John C. Calhoun (Cralle ed. — New York, 1856), 6: 290-313. 
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north, Calhoun contended, looked ultimately to nothing less than 
the total destruction of slavery. Only by the united action of 
all southerners could northern aggression be successfully met. 

Unfortunately for Calhoun's plan, the southern whigs would 
not cooperate in the movement. 8 Having just elected their can- 
didate for the presidency, they naturally desired to minimize 
sectional discord and to give Taylor's administration a chance 
of success. Only two whigs signed the "Address," and the 
movement was thus deprived of a nonpartisan character. The 
democrats were nearly unanimous in upholding Calhoun, but 
Howell Cobb and a few others refused to do so. Four of the 
dissentients combined in a letter to their constituents, explain- 
ing their action. 9 The communication was written by Cobb. 
The main point in the letter, as Cobb explained to Buchanan, 10 
was a remonstrance against the formation of a southern sec- 
tional party. Calhoun had disingenuously sought to convince 
the people of the south that the northern people had been a unit 
in opposing southern interests, making no discrimination be- 
tween northern democrats, whigs, and abolitionists. That this 
had not been true, Cobb showed by contrasting the attitude of 
whigs and democrats on the various sectional issues that had 
arisen. He cited particularly the Wilmot proviso. Many votes 
had been taken on this measure in the house and senate, "and 
it yet remains for the first northern Whig to record his vote 
against it. It has at different times been defeated by both 
branches of Congress and in every instance by the aid of north- 
ern Democratic votes." 

The communication then related how at the meeting that 
adopted the "Address," after the whigs had revealed their atti- 
tude, Cobb had tried to get incorporated the true history of 
abolitionism as it had affected party politics. The majority, 
however, were committed to giving the "Address" as nonparti- 
san an aspect as possible, despite the defection of the whigs. 
Cobb's amendments had, therefore, been rejected, and he and 
his associates had refused to sign the document. He was at a 
loss to see, he continues, how a distinctly southern organization 
could give additional security to southern interests. Such an 

sU. B. Phillips, Life of Bobert Tooiribs (New York, 1913), 60. 

» Cobb and others ' ' To our constituents, ' ' February 26, 1849, Cobb manuscripts. 

io American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 164. 
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organization " . . . possessed no charms to lure us from the 
old association which we had formed in the days of our earliest 
political recollection with the Democratic party of the Union. 
"We preferred yet to rely upon the combined influence of the 
Southern and Northern Democrats for the protection of the 
rights of the South, so long as the same were dependent upon 
the legislation of our national government. We could not see 
how our strength was to be increased by diminishing our num- 
bers. If Southern Democrats alone could, by party organiza- 
tion, throw ample barriers around the peculiar interests of the 
South, we were at a loss to understand how the aid and co- 
operation of our Northern friends would embarrass our move- 
ments or weaken our defences. So long as we contemplate the 
continuance of the Union, so long will we look to the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Democratic party of the Union, as 
an element of our greatest strength and security. When the 
time shall come, if ever, which God, in his mercy, avert, when 
the rights and the interests of the South, under the Constitu- 
tion, are spurned and disregarded, and we shall cease to be con- 
sidered as equals with our northern brethren, we shall look to 
other and higher measures of redress than those which promise 
to flow from the organization of a Southern sectional party. ' ' 

Cobb's attitude toward this southern movement is of con- 
siderable importance to the student of his career. He planted 
himself squarely in favor of national parties, as the necessary 
machinery for handling national questions. His faith in the 
national democracy remained with him a cardinal political tenet, 
to which he held until the Charleston convention in 1860. In 
the second place, the episode marks the beginning of his 
estrangement from the southern extremists. An effort was 
made to compel acquiescence in Calhoun's scheme as a test of 
loyalty to the democratic party and the south." A north 
Georgia editor complained that a shower of curses had de- 
scended on him for approving Cobb's position. 12 Public meet- 

ii /few!., 2: 159. Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle and Sentinel, July 23, 1849: "It 
is known . . . that for some time past the Southern address has been the stand- 
ard by which the patriotism of all parties has been judged of by certain politicians. 
Our Democratic friends have denounced as traitors, every man that did not sign it 
in Washington, and every one that refuses to worship it in Georgia. ' ' 

12 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2 : 157. 
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ings in most of the southern states passed resolutions endorsing 
the project of a sectional party. One of the signers of Cobb's 
letter, Lumpkin of Georgia, wrote him in March giving details 
of such a meeting, in which resolutions were passed, as Lumpkin 
put it, "to organize a Southern sectional party and to disregard 
either democrat or whig, and to make the love of negroes and 
the defence of their rights connected with them as paramount 
to every other consideration." 18 

While losing popularity in Georgia and the south, Cobb gained 
prestige among the northern democrats as the result of this inci- 
dent. The leaders of the northern wing of the party were 
pleased with his fairness in recognizing the value of their ser- 
vices to the south. This feeling was doubtless in part respon- 
sible for Cobb's receiving the nomination of the democratic 
caucus in December, 1849, for the speakership of the thirty-first 
congress. The Calhoun element made a determined fight 
against his nomination, 14 and throughout the three weeks of bal- 
loting in the speakership contest, a small group of southern 
extremists threw away their votes rather than support the man 
who had opposed Calhoun. Cobb was finally elected on the 
sixty-third ballot, after a resolution to elect by plurality had 
been adopted. He took the chair free from pledges of all sorts, 
having even voted against the plurality rule. 15 He had refused 
overtures of northern whigs to exchange support for a promise 
to construct the committees to their satisfaction ; 16 and of south- 
ern whigs, who sought, it was later said, to obtain from him an 
agreement to appoint the committees so as to prevent the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot proviso." In electing Cobb the house had 
come about as near as possible to satisfying all elements. 18 He 
was popular with unionists everywhere and it was believed he 
would be fair in his appointments and in the exercise of his 
power as speaker. 

13 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 156. 

I* Ibid., 2: 177, 178. 

is Ibid., 2: 179. 

is Ibid. 

vibid., 2: 189. 

is The Washington Union, December 27, 1849, quoting the National Intelligencer: 
". . . had it devolved on the Whig members of the House to select a Speaker 
from the opposite party, it is quite probable that a majority would have chosen Mr. 
Cobb." 
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The congress over which Cobb was thus chosen to preside was 
a memorable one. The territorial question, of course, was still 
uppermost, now complicated by the rapid movement of popula- 
tion to California and the demand for her admission as a free 
state. Clay in the senate introduced his resolutions in Janu- 
ary, 1850. 19 At about the same time the house took up a pres- 
idential message presenting the free soil constitution of Cali- 
fornia. Doty, a free soil democrat, introduced on February 28 
a resolution instructing the committee on territories to report a 
bill for the admission of California. 20 After a motion to table 
the resolution had been defeated by a strictly sectional vote, the 
southerners began a filibuster. The obstructionists were not 
opposed to the admission of California on a constitution of her 
own choice, 21 but were determined to force at the same time a 
satisfactory settlement of the status of slavery in the rest of 
the Mexican cession. Cobb assisted the filibusters by recogniz- 
ing all who desired to make obstructive remarks, and after 
adjournment arranged a meeting of the leaders on both sides 
at his house. The conference resulted in an agreement to bring 
in bills for the organization of Utah and New Mexico, in which 
the principle of congressional nonintervention should be incor- 
porated. 22 The bills were actually introduced, but never came to 
a vote, though their substance was later enacted into law. 

Meanwhile in the senate the select committee of thirteen, ap- 
pointed April 18 to consider Clay's resolutions, made a report 
recommending the settlement outlined by Clay, and presenting 
bills to carry their recommendations into effect. 23 To the first 
measure, the Utah bill, an amendment was offered 2 * in these 
words: "and, when admitted as a state, the said territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission." On the adoption of this amendment, 
which meant the acceptance of the nonintervention principle, 

19 William MacDonald, Documentary source booh of American, history, 1606-1898 
(New York, 1908), 384. 

20 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 375, 376. 

2i Alexander H. Stephens, A constitutional view of the late war between the states; 
its causes, character, conduct and results (Chicago, 1868-70), 2: 201-203. 
22J6id., 2: 203, 204. 

23 MacDonald, Documentary source booh of American history, 1606-1898, 386. 
2* Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 1239, 
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depended the success of the compromise measures. 25 It was 
adopted, and by the middle of September the entire program 
going to make up the compromise of 1850 had been completed 
in both senate and house, though not without a bitter fight in 
the house on the nonintervention features of the territorial 
bills. 29 

The compromise of 1850 was the result of a sincere effort by 
the unionists to end a dispute that was impossible of adjust- 
ment except by mutual concessions. Extremists in both sections 
believed that a humiliating surrender had been made to their 
opponents. The politicans had done their best : it remained to 
convince the masses of the wisdom of the settlement. The arena 
of discussion was, therefore, shifted to the states. 

In the south the source of the opposition to the compromise 
had been foreshadowed by the house vote at the critical mo- 
ment. 27 Southern whigs had been nearly unanimously in favor 
of the measure, while twenty-nine southern democrats had voted 
on the other side. Shortly after the passage of the compromise 
a paper was circulated among the members pledging all who 
signed it not to suport any one for president, vice-president, 
senator, representative in congress or in a state legislature, 
who was not known to be in favor of the compromise and ' ' op- 
posed to the renewal in any form of agitation upon the subject 
of slavery. ' ' Howell Cobb was the only southern democrat who 
signed. 28 We have seen that in his speech of February, 1847, 
Cobb favored the extension of the Missouri line. He had now 
abandoned that plan and was thoroughly committed to Clay's 
scheme. As early as June, 1850, he turned his attention to creat- 
ing sentiment in Georgia for the settlement. He urged his kins- 
man, John B. Lamar, to arrange a unionist meeting at Macon. 29 
Lamar agreed to do so. He reported that there was a good deal 
of sentiment among the democratic masses in favor of the com- 
promise, but that the press was seeking to "browbeat our repre- 
sentatives in Congress into the belief that the people are opposed 

25 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2 : 218, 219. 

26 Phillips, Life of Robert Toombs, 85-88. 

27 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2 : 234 ; Con- 
gressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 1764. 

2s Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, February 20, 1850. 
29 Cobb to Lamar, June 26, 1850, Cobb manuscripts. 
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desperately to the Senate Compromise and if they vote for it 
their doom is sealed. ' ' 80 

Democratic opposition to the compromise was due in large 
measure to a revival of the demand for the extension of the Mis- 
ouri line, which after the rapid movement of population to Cal- 
ifornia and the demand for statehood on a free constitution 
seemed more advantageous than nonintervention. 31 Cohb was 
convinced that the demand for the Missouri line was insincere. 
He had said in the letter to Larmar above referred to: "Does it 
not present a singular spectacle to see the very men who would 
have ostracized me for advocating the Missouri Compromise 
line, now making that their sine qua non. If they had united 
with me at the proper time we could have obtained that line as 
the basis of settlement, but Mr. Calhoun said, the South was 
sick of compromises and demanded the constitutional principle 
of non interference. Well, non interference is tendered and is 
to be rejected on the ground that the heretofore repudiated Mis- 
souri Compromise is preferable. I have no patience with such 
men. If they believed today that we could settle the question 
upon the terms now proposed, they would reject it and demand 
something else." 

Correspondents confirmed Cobb's belief that the cry for the 
Missouri line had been raised simply to keep alive the agitation. 
A. H. Chappell, a middle Georgia unionist and former congress- 
man, wrote Cobb in July urging that he bestir himself to stem 
the tide setting towards disunion. 82 "The game of the destruc- 

30 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 191. 

si Benning to Cobb, March 29, 1850, Cobb manuscripts. This letter is an able 
presentation of the views of the extremists. The Nashville convention, meeting in 
June, also demanded the Missouri line. The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, a whig 
paper, commented editorially June 25, 1850, on the astonishing change about face 
of the radicals on the Missouri compromise line. "Prior to the Convention we were 
wont to hear the advocates of the measure [the convention?] denounce the Missouri 
Compromise as a degrading concession on the part of the South, and yet we find the 
Convention commending it as the only just measure of compromise to the Southern 
people." A state mass meeting in Macon, in August, approved the acts of the 
Nashville convention, particularly the demand for the Missouri line. See ibid., 
August 30, 1850. 

32 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2 : 193, 206. The Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentmel, May 17, 1850: "Is there nothing in all this coalition of Free 
Soilers and Abolitionists and Ultraists of the South, to mark the purposes and designs 
of these factions to prevent an adjustment, and thus leave the question open for 
future agitation?" 
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tives," he said, "is to use the Missouri Compromise principle 
as a medium of defeating all adjustment and then to make the 
most of succeeding events, no matter what they may be, to in- 
furiate the South and drive her into measures that must end in 
disunion. ' ' 

Eesponding to this appeal, Cobb prepared an exhaustive state- 
ment of his views. 33 The communication is too long for even an 
adequate resume. He argued strongly for the several parts of 
the compromise, and gave particular attention to the California 
question and the southern agitation for the Missouri line. So 
far as California was concerned, Cobb saw no tenable ground of 
opposition. The people of California wanted a free soil con- 
stitution and it was a cherished southern principle that the 
people should decide this labor question for themselves. "We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the constitution which Cal- 
ifornia presents to us has received the sanction and approval of 
her people. . . The mere fact that her constitution excludes 
the institution of slavery constitutes no valid or constitutional 
objection to her admission as a State. The right of the people 
to pass upon this and all kindred questions in the organization 
of their State governments is a principle which needs only to be 
stated to be admitted and sanctioned. ' ' He had disapproved of 
the irregularities which attended the organization of govern- 
ment in California, but ". . . these objections are not so 
grave and formidable in their character as to require at my 
hands the entire rejection of California as a state when the 
question is prescribed to me as part of a general system of settle- 
ment by which peace and quiet is to be restored to my country, 
torn and distracted by the most angry and alarming dissen- 
sions." 

As to the rest of the Mexican cession, after a long fight the 
principle of congressional nonintervention had been wrested 
from congress. This settlement he held to be preferable to the 
extension of the Missouri line, because it threw open the whole 
of the territory to the slaveholders. Under either plan, he 
frankly pointed out, the final decision of the labor question would 
not be a matter of legislation, but would be determined by nat- 
ural conditions. ". . . but whether recognized by Congress 

33 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 196 ff. 
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or not, no one proposes to force the institution of slavery into 
any portion of the territory against the wishes of the people 
who may emigrate there and inhabit it ; so that at last its exist- 
ence there must depend, as it should, upon the decision of the 
people of the territories. This fact should be borne in memory 
to prevent the public mind from falling into the fatal error of 
supposing that the adoption of the Missouri Compromise line 
was the absolute establishment of slavery in any portion of 
that country. Such a result does not necessarily follow up- 
on this mode of adjustment. Soil, climate and the general 
adaptation of the country to slave labor, are the great ele- 
ments that must mould and regulate the institutions of those 
territories if left free from the operation of Congressional re- 
strictions." 

This letter placed Cobb in direct conflict with the current of 
opinion in his party. Excitement in Georgia was intense. The 
democratic press all over the state was denouncing the settle- 
ment and angrily threatening disunion. 34 For example, The 
Columbus Sentinel said: "We have all along contended that 
the admission of California would fill to overflowing the poisoned 
cup of degradation which the North has for years been prepar- 
ing for the South. . . We now abandon the Union as an en- 
gine of infamous oppression. We are for secession, open un- 
qualified secession. Henceforth we are for war upon the gov- 
ernment; it has existed but for our ruin, and to the extent of 
our ability to destroy it, it shall exist no longer." 

In February, the legislature of Georgia had adopted a set of 
resolutions calling for a state convention to consider measures 

si Columbus (Georgia) Sentinel, September 12, 1850. In similar strain the editor 
of the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph wrote on September 17: "It remains to be seen 
whether the men of the South will, with freemen's hearts, strike for their rights, or 
with the spirit of slaves and dastards submit to this Congressional quackery, until 
they are driven from their country like the Poles. If the territory — the land and 
property of the South, can be taken by a vote of the majority, why not her slaves! 
The question then which springs to the lips of everyone, is, what are we to do? the 
mere politician who waits to see the course of the popular breeze before he sets his 
sails — the time-server and office-seeker, who palters with the great issues of equality 
and degradation, submission and slavery, despicable at all times is doubly so now. 
FOR OUR OWN PART, WE ARE FOR SECESSION, FOR RESISTANCE, OPEN, 
UNQUALIFIED RESISTANCE." 

Other newspapers openly advocating secession were the Columbus Times, Savannah 
Georgian, (Augusta) Constitutionalist. 
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of redress, should congress force on the south the program 
which was being urged. 35 The passage of the California bill 
was taken by the governor as justification for calling the con- 
vention, to meet in December. A lively contest ensued between 
secessionists and unionists for the control of the convention. 
Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb worked hard to bring out a full 
unionist vote, and a large majority of conservatives were chosen 
as delegates. 

The convention met and adopted a preamble and set of resolu- 
tions known as the "Georgia platform," 36 which pledged 
Georgia to the support of the compromise and the union, as long 
as her constitutional rights were respected and the north re- 
mained faithful to the provisions of the adjustment of 1850. 
This action of the state of Georgia was hailed with rejoicing by 
unionists everywhere, 37 and the decision of the state to uphold 
the compromise contributed much to a general acceptance of 
the settlement in the south. 

Unionists had for the time being laid aside party differences 
and combined against the disruptive movement; but the whigs 
contributed far the larger part of the membership of the con- 
vention. The radicalism of the day, as has been seen, was in 
the democratic ranks, and Cobb's exertions had swung to the 
unionist cause only a minority of his party, coming principally 
from the two north Georgia districts, one of which he repre- 
sented in congress. As the real problem was to secure enough 
votes from the ranks of the democracy to win the fight, Cobb 
deserves the largest share of the credit for the success of the 
movement. Stephens admitted that but for Cobb's efforts the 
"Georgia platform" would not have been possible. 38 Toombs 
and Stephens in advocating the compromise in Georgia had not 

sb H. V. Ames, State documents on federal relations, 1789-1861 (New York, 1907), 
259-261. 

*• Journal of the Georgia convention of 1850. 

3' The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, January 1, 1851, quotes the Providence 
(Rhode Island) Journal as follows: ". . . and so ends the convention which was 
called to take the lead in the work of resistance to the federal government. The 
patriotism of Georgia, manifested in this act, will long be remembered with gratitude 
by the people of the whole union; and when her orators shall sum up her claims upon 
the country, this will stand among the most valuable and conspicuous services which 
she has rendered." 

ss Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2 : 332, 
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jeopardized their popularity, but Cobb had had to incur the 
hatred of many erstwhile firm political allies. 

The attitude of the Georgia convention had been due rather 
to conservative restraint in the presence of a situation that 
looked dangerous for the union than to a thorough-going ap- 
proval of the compromise. Unionist leaders, aware of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the settlement, felt it necessary to 
effect an organization to uphold the decision of the state in ac- 
cepting the compromise. Accordingly, a "Constitutional union 
party" was formed in December, 1850. 89 To a unionist rally in 
Macon in February, 1851, Cobb sent a letter in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the danger to the union had not passed. 40 
Abolitionists and their allies in the north and secessionists in 
the south were exerting themselves to keep alive sectional feel- 
ing. The friends of the union, he thought, should stand firmly 
on the compromise and a final adjustment. ' ' The success of this 
movement," he said, "decides in my honest judgment the fate 
of the Union. ' ' 

The constitutional union party enlisted the bulk of the whigs 
and the more moderate democrats. The extremists also organ- 
ized, under the name "Southern rights party." Both parties 
nominated candidates for the governorship in the approaching 
election. The union party named Cobb; the southern rights 
party, Charles J. McDonald, already twice governor and a very 
popular man. 

In the stirring and bitter campaign that followed the issues 
were the same as in the election of delegates to the Georgia con- 
vention the year before. Cobb visited every part of the state, 
maintaining the wisdom of the compromise and combating seces- 
sion doctrines. The extremists succeeded in making the ab- 
stract right of secession the principal issue. 41 This question the 
union party in convention had sought to avoid. 42 Cobb, how- 
ever, foresaw the issue and exchanged letters with Toombs on 

»» The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, December 28, 1850, gives an account of the 
organization meeting. 

*o American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 221, 222. 

4i Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer: "But according to the views, or pretended 
views, rather, of our opponents, there is but one thing now that is worth talking 
about, and that is the abstract right of secession." Quoted by the Augusta Chron- 
icle and Sentinel, July 18, 1851. 

*2 Toombs to Cobb, June 9, 1851, Cobb manuscripts. 
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the subject. 43 Stephens also wrote 4 * advising Cobb how he 
thought the matter should be handled. Cobb prepared a com- 
munication in August containing an explicit statement of his 
views. 

He denied that at the time of the adoption of the constitution 
any right of secession was recognized. "When asked to con- 
cede the right of a State to secede at pleasure from the Union, 
with or without just cause, we are called upon to admit that the 
framers of the constitution did that which was never done by 
any other people possessed of their good sense and intelli- 
gence — that is to provide in the very organization of the gov- 
ernment for its own dissolution."* 5 Had the framers of the 
constitution intended to leave the perpetuity of the union to the 
caprice of each state, it seemed to Cobb that such a principle 
would have been clearly enounced in the document itself and not 
left to ''inference and metaphysical deductions of the most com- 
plicated character. ' ' That a ratification of the constitution was 
regarded as irrevocable he showed from the hesitation of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina. Had it been a recognized principle 
that a state need stay in the union only so long as it pleased, 
Cobb contended that these two states would have adopted the 
constitution immediately with the intention of withdrawing 
should the other states refuse to adopt the amendments they 
desired. He thought it was especially absurd to claim that 
states made from territory bought by the United States had the 
right to secede. Our governmental arrangements are pitiable, 
Cobb thought, if the existence of the union is at the disposal of 
each state : "By admitting the doctrine of the secessionists we 
are brought to the conclusion that our Federal Government 
... is nothing more than a voluntary association, temporary 
in its character, weak and imbecile in the exercise of its powers, 
incapable of self-preservation, claiming from its citizens alle- 
giance and demanding annual tribute from their treasure, and 
yet destitute of the power of protecting their rights or preserv- 
ing their liberties. . . I do not so understand our govern- 
ment; I feel that I owe my allegiance to a government possessed 
of more vitality and strength than that which is drawn from a 

« Toombs to Cobb, June 9, 1851, Oobb manuscripts. 
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voluntary obedience to its laws. I hold that no government is 
entitled to any allegiance that does not pass wise and just laws, 
and does not possess the power to enforce and execute them." 

Up to this point Cobb's argument was directed against seces- 
sion as an abstract right, a measure to be resorted to peaceably 
at any time that interest or inclination prompted states to such 
a course. The emphasis is on the conception of secession as a 
peaceable process ; otherwise it is indistinguishable from revolu- 
tion. The right of revolution Cobb recognized. Such action, 
however, could not possibly be allowed to go unchallenged and 
had no constitutional justification. On this point he said : ' ' The 
right of a State to secede in case of oppression or ' a gross and 
palpable violation' of her constitutional rights, as derived from 
the reserved sovereignty of the States, I am prepared to recog- 
nize. In such case each State, in the language of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions of 1798- '99, is to be the judge, not only 
of the 'infractions,' but of the 'mode and measure of redress.' 
It is the just right of the people to change their form of govern- 
ment when in their opinion it has become tyrannical in a mode 
not provided for in the constitution, and is therefore revolution- 
ary in its character and depends for its maintenance upon the 
stout hearts and strong arms of a free people." 

Much emphasis was being laid on the question of the use of 
force to quell a secession movement. Cobb sought apparently 
to make this aspect of his views as palatable as possible to his 
opponents and to win over the less extreme of them by advanc- 
ing the proposition that, theoretically, the exercise of military 
power would not necessarily follow the secession of a state. 
Eesort to force would come only if such action were compelled 
by the "rights and interests of the remaining States of the 
Union." But as a practical proposition, Cobb appeared to think 
violation of the rights of other states would inevitably follow 
secession. If he, as governor, were called upon to furnish 
militia to coerce a seceding state, he would first summon a con- 
vention of the people and let them decide between the union and 
the seceding state or states. 

This exposition of his vieAvs on the right of secession has been 
viewed as an effort on Cobb 's part to straddle. 46 The judgment 
is based on his failure to come out unequivocably for the use of 

« Arthur C. Cole, The whig party m the south (Washington, 1913), 204. 
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force to crush, an attempt at secession and on his statement that 
participation by individuals in such a movement would not, in 
his opinion, amount to treason to the national government. The 
position taken in the quotation last above given is also open to 
objection, as Cobb found constitutional justification for an action 
which in the next breath he speaks of as a revolutionary right 
to change the form of government "in a mode not provided for 
in the Constitution." There was a good deal of complaint dur- 
ing the campaign that he spoke in a different tone at different 
places; but the communication now being considered was in- 
tended to clear up all doubts as to his position and may be taken 
as final. On the whole, it must be pronounced distinctly na- 
tionalist in tone, though not uninfluenced by Cobb's natural ten- 
dency to compromise on disputed questions. 

The election returns showed that Cobb had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority. The people of Georgia had spoken 
emphatically against disunion and secession, and in favor of the 
finality of the compromise. The secession movement of the 
fifties was over, for a similar result had been obtained by union- 
ists in other southern states. 47 There remains to be considered 
the effects of Cobb's stand for the union on his political fortunes. 

In organizing the constitutional union party, Toombs 48 and 
Stephens and some of the democratic leaders 49 hoped to make 
of it the nucleus of a national third party. But Cobb seems 
never to have favored the idea. 60 The whig party he thought 
permanently denationalized and incapable of being used any 
longer as the instrument of fostering unionist feeling or for the 
protection of the south. 51 The democratic party at large, on the 
contrary, he believed "sound" on both these points. The wing 
of the party led by himself in Georgia he regarded as repre- 
senting the national democratic position; the southern rights 
wing he considered schismatic. He desired, therefore, to keep 
up the union organization and throw its strength in national 
elections to the democratic party, a course to which the principal 
obstacle was the traditional hostility of whigs and democrats. 

*i Cole, Whig party %n the south, 188, 189. 

*s American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2 : 227. 
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The test whether the whig and democratic elements of the 
union party could be kept together came with the preliminaries 
to the presidential election of 1852. The southern rights organ- 
ization, arrogating to itself the sole title to regular democracy, 
appointed delegates to the Baltimore national convention, to 
meet in June. The union party held a meeting in April to decide 
what action should be taken about delegates. 52 The democratic 
wing desired to be represented, but the whigs refused to agree. 
The convention adjourned without taking action, but after the 
meeting the democrats got together and appointed delegates. 
The whigs had acted at the behest of Toombs and Stephens, who 
opposed acting with the democratic party. They desired to hold 
aloof from both national organizations and throw the strength 
of the unionists to the party that embraced the compromise and 
named a compromise candidate. 53 After the nomination of 
Pierce on a compromise platform, there seemed no reason why 
the whig leaders should hesitate to support the democratic ticket. 
Indeed, soon after the adjournment of the democratic conven- 
tion, Toombs wrote Cobb: "You and your friends are fully 
and thoroughly in line. The resolutions of the Baltimore Con- 
vention on the Compromise are full, clear and explicit. No hon- 
est Compromise man can object to them, and the candidate, Genl. 
Pierce I doubt not from what I can learn of him is a fair, great 
and upright and honest man without the least objection on the 
slavery issue." 5 * Stephens also was reported 55 as entirely sat- 
isfied with the platform and the candidate. The nomination of 
Scott by the whigs should apparently have clinched the argu- 
ment, as Scott was known to entertain anti-compromise views 
and had been used to prevent the nomination of a compromise 
man. 56 Despite the favorable outlook, Toombs and Stephens 
after a period of vacillation backed down and brought out a third 
ticket, headed by Webster. They could not endure the idea of 
affiliating with the democratic party which was being "reorgan- 

52 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, April 28, 1852. Proceedings of the convention, 
ss Stephens to Cobb, January 26, 1852, Cobb manuscripts. 

54 Toombs to Cobb, June 10, 1852, Cobb manuscripts. 

55 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2 : 300. Also Stephens to 
Cobb, January 26, 1852, in Cobb manuscripts. 

58 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 311; Stephens to the 
Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, June 28, 1852. 
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ized" by what they regarded as an infamous coalition of south- 
ern fire-eaters and northern free soilers. 

Notwithstanding the defection of Toombs and Stephens, Cobb 
and other union democrats made an effort to keep the party to- 
gether. A convention was held in July, a majority of those 
attending being democrats. When the democrats tried to force 
through a resolution favoring Pierce and King, the whigs bolted, 
and the party was disrupted. The democratic wing then put up 
a Pierce and King ticket. Shortly after the convention the ex- 
ecutive committee issued a statement formally dissolving the 
union party, the principal reason for the abandonment of the 
organization being stated as "the rallying of the Whigs on a 
third candidate endangering the success of Pierce and King." 57 
The reference was to the Webster ticket. 

While these events were happening, indeed, ever since the dis- 
ruption of the union party had been threatened by the business 
of sending delegates to Baltimore, an effort had been afoot to 
bring together the two wings of the democratic party. Influ- 
ential democrats of the union party urged this course. 58 Cobb 
advocated a reunion in an open letter. 59 His reasons for favor- 
ing a reunion were that the union party of Georgia had been 
formed for the sole purpose of committing Georgia to the com- 
promise measures of 1850 ; it had succeeded in its effort and ful- 
filled its mission ; the opponents of the compromise had embraced 
it and the issue was a dead one, both national parties in conven- 
tion having adopted compromise platforms. There was, there- 
fore, no reason for the continuance of an organization cut off 
from affiliation with the national parties, and it was desirable 
that the two wings of the democracy should forget past differ- 
ences and work together for the Pierce and King ticket. Several 
leaders of the other wing were also eager to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, 60 and for a time it seemed likely that democratic harmony 
would be restored. 01 A democratic rally was held in Atlanta in 

57 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 316. The announce- 
ment, called ' ' Address of the executive committee to the constitutional union party 
of Georgia, " is in the Cobb manuscripts. 

58 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2 : 280. 
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September for the purpose of patching up a truce ; but it turned 
out that a large majority of the southern rights leaders were ut- 
terly opposed to reconciliation. It had been hoped that at this 
Atlanta meeting the two Pierce and King tickets in the field (one 
that of the southern rights democrats, the other representing the 
democratic wing of the union party) might be fused, with a fair 
representation to each faction. The southern rights men, how- 
ever, refused to make any concessions to the unionist minority. 52 
The leaders of the union democrats thereupon took down their 
ticket, against the wishes and advice of Cobb. 63 This withdrawal 
was bitterly resented by a portion of the union democratic press 
and soon thereafter a new Pierce and King ticket was put out. 6 * 
In the election this ticket polled about 6,000 votes, the southern 
rights ticket receiving 39,000. 

The opposition of the southern rights leaders to reconciliation 
was due largely to their determination to crush Cobb. 65 Numer- 
ous correspondents agree on this point. 66 Forced to support a 
platform and candidate hateful to them, the extremists vindic- 
tively desired to punish Cobb for his part in the situation and 
for what they regarded as his apostasy to the south. He had 
met them on their own ground, boldly challenged their favorite 
dogmas of state sovereignty and secession and had worsted them 
in the conflict. Now, through the failure of the third party 
movement, due to the action of Toombs and Stephens, the ad- 
vantage lay with the former minority on the issues of 1850-1851 ; 
and this minority, the majority of the old democratic party of 
Georgia, used their power in every way possible to hurt Cobb. 
Every effort was made to win back the rank and file of the union 

62 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, September 25, 1852, copy of editorial from the 
Marietta Union. 

88 Ibid., April 6, 1853, Hull to the editor of the Constitutionalist. 

6* Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, October 2, 1852. Hopkins Holsey, editor of the 
Southern Banner (Athens), regarded as Cobb's personal organ, was one of the leaders 
in this movement, and was named as an elector on the new Pierce ticket. 

es Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, September 18, 1852, quotes the Savannah Re- 
publican: "The object of the Southern Eights Party is apparent. The leaders have 
determined to crush Howell Cobb. That is the source of all the difficulty. If he 
were to die tomorrow, the ticket would be reorganized and everything done to re-unite 
the party. For his Excellency, they have no terms but such as the executioner gives 
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democrats, but Cobb was expressly excluded. In this hue and 
cry after Cobb, the southern rights leaders were ably assisted 
by the entire democratic press of Georgia. Even some of the 
union democratic press was full of bitterness against him, as 
he was held responsible for the withdrawal of the union Pierce 
and King ticket. 

These developments left Cobb politically stranded so far as 
Georgia politics were concerned. He was forsaken by the whigs 
and the overwhelming majority of his own party. His position 
was made clear early in 1854 when the legislature was called 
upon to elect a senator to succeed Dawson, the whig incumbent 
and a candidate for reelection. 67 In the numerous ballotings 
Cobb's highest vote was thirty-four. The small group of union- 
ists was finally forced to witness the election of one of the most 
radical of the secessionist group, Alfred Iverson, of Columbus. 

Defeated in the senatorial contest, Cobb was returned by his 
old district, strongly unionist in feeling, to the thirty-fourth con- 
gress, and resumed his seat in 1855. He never recovered his 
popularity with the Georgia democracy. In 1860 the party re- 
fused to put his name before the Charleston convention for the 
presidency; 68 and even at the Montgomery convention of the 
seceding states, the undying resentment of the southern extrem- 
ists prevented consideration of his name for the first place in 
the new government. 69 In embracing the cause of the union in 
the fifties, Cobb paid the price of political proscription in his 
native state. No expression of regret has been found anywhere 
in his writings for having followed the course he elected to pur- 
sue. His name deserves an honorable place among the unionist 
statesmen of the ante bellum period, despite the fact that the 
sudden and unlooked for revival of sectionalism after 1854 
forced him to follow the fortunes of his people. 

R. P. Brooks 
University of Georgia 
Athens 
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